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Coéperative Agriculture. 


OW to make agriculture a profitable industry is the 

problem which seems to be puzzling all the civilized 
world. It is admitted that sound technical training is an 
essential requirement in general agriculture as well as in 
any of its special fields, like truck-farming, fruit-growing 
or floriculture, but, even when the scientific knowledge 
and the practical skill have been assured, it is only 
by some form of combination that the highest success is 
gained. It was thirty years ago when Denmark began 
to offer her young farmers an opportunity for technical 
education, but it was codperation which at last enabled 
her dairymen to compete successfully with those of Great 
Britain and other nations in their own homes. In this 
country, wherever some special branch of agriculture has 
become localized, and almost the entire population is 
engaged in one branch of the business, a certain kind of 
codperation is easy. In a community devoted to the rais- 
ing of fruit to be dried, as in Wayne County, New York, 
large evaporators are naturally constructed, in which the 
products of several farms can be cared for. The canning 
factories and the vinegar and pickling factories in certain 
sections where truck-farming prevails are other examples 
of this sort. This is codperative production. 

Again, we have certain associations for codperative pur- 
chasing, which resemble in a degree the agricultural 
syndicates in France, which unite to buy supplies at 
wholesale prices. The farmers in many of the towns in 
New Jersey have proved that by uniting to buy the ingre- 
dients of fertilizers at wholesale prices and mixing them at 
home they can not only purchasé the raw material for 
crops much more cheaply, but they are sure of getting 
their phosphoric acid, their nitrogen and their potash in 
such a form as they want it and of guaranteed purity. In 
the same way feeding stuffs for farm animals are procured. 
In France the use of commercial fertilizers has increased 
threefold since these syndicates were founded, while the 
price of the material has been reduced in some cases as 
much as fifty per cent. The New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion is ready to give expert counsel to farmers about the 
fertilizing material they need, and the result is that cheaper 
and better fertilizers and more of them and a more intelligent 
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application of them all unite to bring an additional profit 
to the business. ; 

Coéperation in marketing is another hopeful way of 
diminishing expenses. The truck-farmers of various por- 
tions of the south have learned to unite so that they can 
guarantee the transportation companies a car-load every 
day. The car is then side-tracked for the use of this com- 
munity and they arrange to fill it so that their shipment 
may be made at car-load prices by fast freight instead of 
in small lots by express. In this way one of the heaviest 
items in the market expenses is reduced to a minimum, 
Another help in marketing is the union of the peach- growers, 
the berry-growers, or the poultry-raisers of any commu- 
nity into an organization which has a correspondent at the 
leading markets with whom they are in telegraphic com- 
munication, so that they are advised of the state of the 
trade in every place which it is possible to reach with the 
products of their farm. From the morning reports from 
all these points the local manager is able to inform indi- 
vidual growers how much fruit or how many spring 
chickens will be probably demanded in Philadelphia or 
Boston or Elmira, and the product is in this way intelli- 
gently distributed instead of being all forwarded blindly to 
one point, which may already be glutted. The fruit sales 
of California growers in this city is another development of 
this idea, and the New York Cut Flower Company, of 
which organization a partial account is to be found in the 
present number, attempts to save the percentages paid out 
to commission merchants, to escape the alleged abuses of 
the commission system and to bring the grower and con- 
sumer into more immediate contact. 

The last number of the Contemporary Review contains an 
elaborate discussion of this question, from which it appears 
that these helpful organizations are much more numerous 
and more efficiently conducted in Europe than they are in 
this country. There are threshing syndicates in France 
and Germany, by which the grain is taken from the straw 
at a minimum cost, and a project is on foot for the pur- 
chasing of steam-plows and other machinery for breaking 
up the farms of an entire district so that even small culti- 
vators can have the advantage, not only of steam-power, 
but of such implements as rollers and drills. Already in 
France there is much coéperation in irrigating. lands, and 
even for such special work as the burning of smudges over a 
large area to protect vineyards from frost. One great ad- 
vantage in codperative selling is that the collection of any 
product at a given point insures a large, steady supply, 
and this attracts buyers and usually commands better 
prices. This is why the agricultural syndicates of Normandy 
get better prices for their horses and cattle and apples and 
cider than individual producers do, and why the associa- 
tions of Switzerland have all their fruit sold in Berlin before 
it is gathered, and why the millions of eggs from the Dan- 
ish societies find English buyers, and why special vegeta- 
bles, which experience has proved to be abundant and well- 
grown in certain districts, have always a secure market in 
distant countries. In this country the same experience has 
been often repeated. In the extreme northern counties of 
New Jersey a few years ago there were scattered Peach 
orchards, and although the fruit was sent to market in good 
condition the sales were unsatisfactory, because nothing 
was known of the fruit except as it dribbled slowly into the 
market where it was at the mercy of chance buyers. Now, 
when the whole district is given over to Peach culture, 
buyers from half a dozen states are there before the crop 
is matured and make arrangements to take the entire 
product. 

We have no space to enumerate the various ways in 
which these large partnerships are made to help in almost 
every department and process of agriculture, from the 
breeding of stock to the pickling of cabbages, but as an 
instance of the flexibility of these associations it may be 
said that some of them employ a common lawyer on 
a salary who gives gratuitous advice to members, and 
when he advises proceedings or a defense the association 
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undertakes to pay one-half, two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the cost, as the case may be. The most important and 
beneficent use to which this system has been put, as it is 
set forth in the article we have noticed, is the provision of 
a credit to the farmer which corresponds to the draft 
credit, without which no manufacturer or merchant could 
profitably carry on his business. The details of this scheme 
are too intricate to be described here, but it is asserted that 
this system helped the farmers in many parts of Germany 
over the effects of the disastrous drought of last year, and that 
the German dairies and wine cellars depend for their sup- 
port on these credit banks, which demand little money at 
the outset but much security, and recover the debt rapidly 
and steadily out of the profits. As much as a hundred 
and fifty million dollars is said to be loaned out every year 
to German farmers by these banks, and a single codpera- 
tive bank at Augsburg lends out annually five million 
dollars. Under the system the money comes back with 
almost absolute safety, the losses on agricultural loans 
being incomparably smaller than those on other loans. 
One bank is mentioned in Silesia which in fifteen years lost 
only one hundred and fifty pounds out of more than six 
and a half millions of pounds loaned. 

One great drawback to successful agriculture in America 
is the fact that so much of the money invested in it is fixed 
capital, representing land, buildings and the like, while the 
farmer has so little floating capital with which to take 
advantage of the market when he comes to buy fertilizers 
and seed and feed for stock and other raw material. Credit 
is not exactly capital, but if our agricultural communities 
were sufficiently stable to guarantee the success of some 
credit system like those now established in Europe it 
might be a boon to progressive farmers. There has been 
abundance of credit given in this country, as the cotton 
farmers of the south learned to their cost when they 
pledged their crops in advance as security for all they 
bought, but it was at ruinous rates, and it meant mortgage 
and bankruptcy. If under this European system a sound 
credit could be made to give farmers the advantages of 
cash prices which would much more than pay a low rate 
of interest, the aggregate gain in many branches of agri- 
culture would be enormous. 


Autumn Color in the Pines. 


HE color in the Pines is unusually brilliant this 
autumn. Many of the White Oaks are carrying 
bright scarlet leaves, while the foliage of the Chestnut Oaks 
takes on more of a yellow tinge. Never have the various 
species of Black Oaks made a more characteristic display 
than at this time. The hues range from deep crimson to 
bright scarlet, while the leaves on some trees are still 
green, with here and there blotches of red, as if they had 
been spattered with blood. The section of Black Oaks is 
puzzling, so widely do the leaves vary, often on the same 
tree. On some branches the leaves are but slightly lobed, 
while those on other branches of the same tree are deeply 
and narrowly lobed. The White Oaks, too, have marked 
individuality. A large tree in my garden has certain 
branches to which all the leaves cling through the winter, 
and only loosen their hold in late spring, when the swell- 
ing buds push them off. The rest of the branches lose 
every leaf in autumn. They all turn to a uniform bright 
red—those that fall as well as those that remain. 

The foliage on some of the Sweet Gum trees here is a 
rich dark purple, while on others near by shades of crimson 
and yellow prevail, and these trees take on the same colors 
each year. A Sweet Gum which turns to purple one 
autumn is always purple, while a tree once dressed in 
crimson and gold is always the same. But the Sour Gum, 
Nyssa, never shows such diversity of color, its leaves be- 
ing uniformly a bright scarlet. The White Maples show the 
effect of the frost more than most trees. The leaves that 
were bright yellow a few days ago are now mostly brown 
and withered, while some of the Swamp Maples remain a 
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blaze of red. Many of the Sumachs still hold their scarlet 
leaves and fruit-clusters. The yellow of Hickories and 
Birches is uniform and constant among the varied tones of 
the Sassafras and Dogwoods, many of which are yellow 
here, although, as a rule, red is the prevailing color. 

The shrubs, too, make brilliant masses of color, especially 
those in the Heath family. The Vacciniums are purple, 
crimson and scarlet; Andromedas gleam through various 
shades of red to a bronze-purple, while the varied shades 
of red in Leucothoé mingle with the yellow of Clethra and 
Azalea viscosa. The fruit of the Black Alder shines brightly 
red among its greenish-yellow leaves and contrasts well 
with the red-brown foliage of Alnus serrulata near by. 
Baccharis, with its plumy pappus, looks at a little distance 
like masses of white flowers, and mingling with the autum- 
nal color is very ornamental, but the Wild Roses are a dis- 
appointment. The hips at this time of year are usually 
plump and bright red, but now they are blackened and look 
almost charred with the excessive heat and drought. The 
leaves of the tall Blackberry are red and purple, while 
those of the Sand Blackberry, Rubus cunifolius, are still 
green, and the running Swamp Blackberry, R. hispidus, is 
always attractive with its rich shades of color, creeping 
among the Grasses and Sedges. Very handsome, too, are 
the Cranberries, trailing through the sphagnum with purple 
and green leaves and scarlet and crimson fruit. Ampelop- 
sis and different species of Smilax are clambering every- 
where, mantling dead trees and every other unsightly 
object with the splendor of the season, and all this wealth 
of color, mingled with the green of the Pines, Cedars, Hol- 
lies and Laurel, is beautiful beyond expression. And yet— 
ought I to confess it?—-we are hardly satisfied with the dis- 
play made on these low levels. If we could only see a 
forest sweeping triumphantly up a mountain slope, or a 
broad landscape billowed with wooded hills and deep val- 
leys! Only in scenery of this kind is the pomp and mag- 
nificence of an American autumn fully unfolded. 

Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


The New York Cut Flower Company.—I. 


NX TER entering the wide hall of the spacious building at 

119 West Twenty-third Street, New York, the visitor is 
carried by the elevator to the second floor and ushered 
into the commodious rooms of the New York Cut Flower 
Company. The first glimpse of the main salesroom, even 
at a quiet hour of the day, suggests a large and multiform 
business ; in a busy time the visitor finds himself suddenly . 
among the largest collection of cut flowers on this conti- 
nent. A moment is needed to collect himself after the 
burst of color and gale of fragrance which greet him, and 
then he will see Substantial broad white tables ranged 
along the sides of the room and set in parallel rows be- 
tween them, with generous floor-spaces reserved for sales- 
men and buyers. Every day of the week this room 
presents an animated scene, for, even on Sunday, in the 
early morning, exceptionally energetic Christian buyers 
are on hand for the freshest and most fashionable flowers 
for decorating houses of worship. On the continuous 
broad tabling along the walls stand large boxes of roses as 
they come packed by the growers. The contents of others 
are deftly arranged in great heaps on the tables in front, 
which serve as counters. Other parts of the salesroom are 
used for carnations, violets, lilies, mignonette, smilax, lily- 
of-the-valley, with its poetical name here, as elsewhere, in 
the flower trade, cruelly abbreviated to “ valley,” with other 
flowers in season. 

Passing into a middle room, which at this season is 
reserved exclusively for chrysanthemums, a new effect is 
witnessed. On side tables masses of immense flowers 
are grouped in deep mahogany-colored vases made of 
“ Fibrotta,” a preparation of wood pulp with a hardened 
shell and glazed surface. These tumbler-shaped vessels 
are eighteen inches deep and nine inches across at the top, 
but their ample size is needed for the tall stout stems and 
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the room the floor is closely covered with open boxes, each 
containing twenty-five chrysanthemums—the long stems 
and their dark luxuriant foliage nearly filling the boxes, 
which are four feet or more long, half the blooms being at 
each end of the box, and especially choice and tender 
flowers separately wrapped in tissue paper. Last week in 
a collection whose quality suggested an exhibition for effect 
and for premiums, choice specimens of the new white 
Mayflower were, perhaps, the most. sensational flowers. 
This variety and Nemesis, resembling the Daybreak carna- 
tion in its delicate pink color, commanded the highest 
prices of all. Flowers of Major Bonnaffon were also con- 
spicuous among the best stock, and so were those of Phila- 
delphia, the favorite new seedling of 1894. 

The third room of this immense floor, which, in its 
length of two hundred feet, reaches entirely through to the 
Twenty-fourth Street front, is in a way even more interest- 
ing than the others. This apartment, which is not open to 
the public, is the receiving depot. A powerful elevator 
lifts the boxes after they are deposited on the first floor at 
this end of the building, where they are brought by im- 
mense vans direct from the growers’ establishments, or by 
express wagons from railroad stations. The boxes mea- 
sure about five feet in length and six inches in depth. 
Many are made of wood, the corners protected by zinc 
strips, and other metallic-looking ones, two feet deep, are 
of heavy-glazed papier-maché, iron-bound and securely 
strapped. The boxes are at once opened, the flowers ex- 
amined and graded according to established standards, and 
a credit slip made out in the shipper’s name, with memo- 
randa of the kind of flowers, the number received, and 
whether of the first, second or third grade. The flowers 
are then passed into the salesroom or stored in great 
refrigerators, which are ranged along one side of the 
receiving-room in unbroken lines and have altogether a 
capacity of nearly five thousand cubic feet. 

The New York Cut Flower Company, of which this is the 
home and business centre, is an organization new to this 
industry. Itis not a trust, and does not attempt to regu- 
late the businéss of its members, but it is a combination of 
some fifty commercial cultivators of flowers, who joined 
together to sell their products to wholesale buyers direct, 
instead of shipping, as heretofore, to commission houses. 
It has been estimated that the flowers sold on commission 
in this city in a year have a total value of one million dol- 
lars. If this is double the real sum, the fifteen per cent. 
charged by commission merchants would even then amount 
to $75,000, and the combined growers thought they could get 
their flowers to the retailers for less money. At all events, 
they can now know definitely about the sales of their stock, 
and if reports come back to the effect that it is unsalable for 
some reason they can investigate the matter, as they could 
not do when the flowers had been sold on the old plan. 
The company includes members from this state, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Rhode Island. ore 
than ninety per cent. of the members use above twenty 
thousand square feet of glass, and some have glass houses 
which cover a hundred thousand feet. Many members 
are stockholders, and those who are not sign certain codp- 
erative contracts, in which they agree to sell all their 
flowers through the company. 

By this system of sales a large and complete assort- 
ment of cut flowers is concentrated, so that dealers can 
readily supply their varied needs in one place. Besides 
this, the very best growers are in the combination, so that 
the very best flowers of the season can always be found 
here. Other advantages claimed are that the flowers reach 
the consumer more quickly and are thus fresher, and that 
prices will be lower to consumers on account of reduced 
commission, since the combination sell for ten per cent. 
instead of fifteen per cent., and it is hoped that the lower 
commission will be still further reduced by dividends of 
profits. Itis held that the grower under this plan comes 
into closer relation with his customers, and is, therefore, 
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the weighty flower-heads they support. In the middle of 
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better able to learn what the market demands—a condition 
which must redound to his own profit and the satisfaction of 
retailer and consumer. 

The commission men, who see in the combination a most 
formidable rival and one that already controls the highest 
—_ of flowers sold here, are not inclined to take so hope- 

ul a view of the situation. They deny that it costs less 
money to get flowers to consumers than it did under the 
commission system. They affirm that the rent paid by the 
combination is more than the combined rent paid by all 
the commission dealers, and that when to this are added the 
salaries of several expensive officers, the alleged reduction 
of commissions vanishes. They hold that in an unequal 
partnership of this kind the large growers will ultimately 
get the profits and squeeze out the small ones ; but they pre- 
dict that the combination must fall to pieces. Prices must 
be evened up every day so that all receive the same for one 
grade, and the alert man who is on hand promptly to catch 
the top of the market, or the exceptionally good grower whose 
flowers are a shade better than the average of his class, loses 
the benefit of his superior enterprise and skill and shares it 
with his rivals. In short, they hold that the combination 
has already brought disaster upon growers ; for the com- 
mission men, lacking the very finest stock, must cut prices 
to draw customers from the new company, and the com- 
pany in turn cuts prices to meet the opposition, so that the 
retail dealer buys more cheaply than ever. The ultimate 
buyers, however, reap no advantage from this as the 
retail sellers are able to keep prices up, and in this 
way are reaping a rich harvest. The combination 
originally proposed to make prices for a week in advance 
and to make sales only to retail storekeepers. Experience 
has proved, however, that the company cannot maintain 
prices for any fixed time, and when the regular florists 
have secured their stock for the day the Greeks, who have 
sidewalk flower-stands all over the city, can get the advan- 
tage of an overfull market here just as they always have 
done. 

All these foretellings on both sides are in the nature of 
guesses. Time alone will show whether the new plan is 
satisfactory in its practical working to growers and buyers. 
Every one hopes that the growers of flowers will receive 
an adequate reward for their labor and skill, and yet 
every buyer feels that the retail prices for cut flowers 
are often unreasonably high. Americans while they 
live in Paris, for example, learn to think choice 
flowers a necessity rather than a luxury, and they buy 
them there as regularly as they buy vegetables. Re- 
turning home the contrast in cost is marked, Roses 
which there can be bought for $1.50 to $2.00 cannot here 
be had for less than $5.00, and even wealthy persons who 
are able to afford expensive flowers must think it a useless 
extravagance to pay $3.00 for a bunch of fifty violets, a 
price not infrequently demanded here. The future must 
decide all such questions, but those interested in present 
facts may be told that of all the cut flowers now sent to 
this city for sale sixty per cent., and perhaps more, are 
received by the new company, and since it began business 
on the first of September an average of 100,000 flowers 
have been sold every day. Certainly it is to-day the con- 
trolling force in the cut-flower trade of New York and its 
vicinity. Its rather elaborate machinery seems to be 
moving with as little friction as could have been expected 
when it is remembered that the managers are conducting a 
business in which they have no experience and for which 
there is no precedent. Its founders are men of capital, of 
enterprise, of general business ability, and they ought to be 
able to adjust themselves to meet unexpected opposition or 
difficulties. Certainly, their large salesrooms and ware- 
rooms have that interest which a great business always 
commands when it is carried on with rapidity and system 
and precision. MBC 


New York. peti Sek ees 
It is a sure evidence of the health and innocence of the be- 
holder if the senses are alive to the beauty of nature.— 7horeau 





New or Little-known Plants. 


Berberis heteropoda. 


HIS handsome Barberry of central Asia is an old 
inhabitant of the Arnold Arboretum, having been 
raised here first from seed sent from the St. Petersburg 
Botanic Garden in 1880. Berberis heteropoda* (see illustra- 
tion on page 455 of this issue) becomes in cultivation a 
vigorous shrub with stout spreading stems, usually unarmed 
or rarely furnished with stout simple or forked spines, and 
three or four feet tall. The leaves are broadly obovate, 
rounded at the apex, gradually narrowed into long, slen- 
der, reddish petioles, finely serrate, or often entire, pale 
bluish green, and paler on the lower than on the upper 
surface, from an inch and a half to two inches long and an 
inch and a quarter wide. The flowers are produced in 
few-flowered, long-stalked umbels, and are deep orange 
color, very fragrant, half an inch in diameter, and open 
about the middle of May, when the leaves have grown to 
nearly their full size. The fruit, which is produced sparingly 
in the Arboretum, ripens at the end of August, and is ob- 
long, dark blue and covered with a slight glaucous bloom. 
The pale color of the foliage of this Barberry, its hand- 
some fragrant flowers and beautiful fruit make it one of 
the most distinct of the genus and a desirable inhabitant of 
our shrubberies. Cc. S. S. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


AnactTocuiLus SanpERIANUS.—Under this provisional name 
Herr Kranzlin describes a plant of which Messrs. F. San- 
der & Co. have imported a large stock from the Sunda 
Islands. There are healthy examples of it in the Kew col- 
lection, and although it is more than possible that it is not 
new to botanists I believe it has never before been in cul- 
tivation. It has very beautifully marked leaves, and in 
habit as well as foliage I should say it comes nearest to 
Dossinia marmorata (A. Lowii). The leaves are nearly 
ovate, fleshy, with a thin wavy border, the largest being 
four inches long; they are colored dark velvety green, with 
golden green reticulating veins, the under side being pink- 
ish. Although this description would almost fit Anzctoch- 
ilus petola, yet there is really a wide difference between the 
two. At Kew there are good examples of about a dozen 
of the best of the Anectochili, including A. setaceus, A. 
petola, A. Lowii, A. intermedia and A. Dawsoni. Grown 
under bell-glasses they are very beautiful, perhaps the most 
beautiful of all variegated plants, but they are difficult to 
keep in health. There is a good, well-grown collection of 
them in the Blenheim gardens. 

Oncipium picuromum.—This is the plant which Lindley 
described as Odontoglossum bicolor. It has lately been 
imported by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., and probably it has 
never been in cultivation before. Mr. Rolfe, to whom 
specimens were recently submitted, says it is a true Oncid- 
ium, and as there is an O. bicolor already he proposes to 
rename the newcomer as above. It is very like the beau- 
tiful O. aureum, but differs in having larger flowers and ovate 
pseudo-bulbs one and a half inches long, monophyllous, 
the leaf eight inches long and half an inch wide. The dried 
scape sent by the collector is stout, branched and apparently 
erect, and the flowers have a beautiful yellow lip nearly 
two inches in diameter, the sepals and petals being small 
and purplish brown, as in O. aureum. Lindley described 
it as having flowers large, bright violet, with a great whole- 
colored yellow lip with three strong equal curved teeth on 
the unguis, and gave Peru as its habitat. It promises to be 


* Berberis heteropoda, Fischer & Meyer, Exum. Pl. Nov., Schrenck, i., _ 
Kassin & Kilo, Bun. FL. Senger Wo. di-Lotebour, Fe. Row. te son 


— Petrop., ii., 418. 
vulgaris, Falk, Beitr., ti., 163 (teste Ledebour, |. c.) (not Linnzeus) 
(x lort., Kew. 

speerocarpa, Karelin & Kirilow, Enum. Pl. Alt., No. 46 (1842). 
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a first-rate addition to cultivated Oncidiums, of which 
O. aureum is one of the best. 

Maspgvatuia Forcetiana is a new species described by 
Herr Kranzlin and named after Mr. Forget, collector of 
Messrs. Sander & Co. It is small-flowered and, therefore, 
unlikely to interest any except ardent collectors of this 
curious genus. Herr Kranzlin says: “It is, perhaps, not 
a first-rate beauty, like many other Masdevallias, but it is, 
nevertheless, a nice little plant, and interesting as coming 
from Brazil. . . . It is, of course, a genuine tropical 
Orchid, and requires warmer treatment than the alpine 
species.” In this respect M. Forgetiana resembles M. Wend- 
landiana, another small Brazilian species, which can be 
grown only in a tropical temperature. It is peculiar in 
being deciduous, all the leaves falling off in winter, a pecu- 
liarity which has resulted more than once in the plant being 
thrown on the rubbish heap as dead. With these two ex- 
ceptions all the Masdevallias require cool treatment. 

Episcta DENsA.—This is a new and promising addition to 
the cultivated species of Episcia, of which E. erythropus, 
E. fulgida, E. Chontalensis and E. metallica are generally 
grown, the last three being known as Cyrtodeiras. E. densa 
is a native of British Guiana, specimens of it having been 
sent to Kew by Mr. Jenman, of the Georgetown Botanic 
Garden. It was described by Mr. Wright in the Kew Bulle- 
fin in January last, and plants of it are now in flower in a 
stove at Kew. It has a woody stem six inches long, sup- 
porting about a dozen spreading oblong acuminate leaves, 
the petiole four inches long, the blade eight inches by four, 
glossy olive-green above, crimson-purple beneath. The 
flowers are numerous on short axillary racemes, forming a 
cluster about the bases of the leaves ; the calyx is crimson 
outside, green within, and the tubular corolla is two inches 
long, pale yellow, covered with glistening silky hairs. The 
plant grows freely in an ordinary stove, is attractive in 
leaf as well as in flowers, and is as easily multiplied as a 
Gloxinia. 

STaPELIA GIGANTEA.—If all the Stapelias were as easily 
cultivated and as strikingly handsome as this is the genus 
would take front rank among popular plants for the green- 
house. It is difficult to overcome prejudices against plants, 
and there exists among horticulturists a strong prejudice 
against Stapelias, begotten of the dull colors and bad odors 
of the flowers of many of them and their bad behavior 
under ordinary cultivation. But in S. gigantea we have 
an exception to all this. As I have said, the plant grows 
with freedom when the treatment is right, and this is noth- 
ing more than obtains in any plant-stove. Its flowers are 
great fleshy stars a foot in diameter, pale yellow, with 
short brown lines, the surface wrinkled and covered with 
soft silky hairs, altogether a most unflower-like flower. As 
for the odor—well, it is strong and disagreeable if one is 
too curious—but the flowers may be seen and enjoyed at 
a short distance and the odor not perceived. Several big 
pans of this plant have flowered freely at Kew during 
October; one, grown in a ten-inch pan suspended from 
the roof of a stove, was a mass of shoots, and bore five open 
flowers on one day, with many buds in various stages of 
development. 

A First-rate Banana.—The best Banana grown at Kew— 
and I believe all the reputedly best sorts have been or are 
grown here now—is one which is known as “Ram Kela,” 
an Indian name for Musa sapientum, var. rubra. It has 
a very tall, stout, reddish stem, equally large leaves, 
suckers freely, and its branches are as large as those of M. 
Cavendishii. The fruit is six inches long, six inches in cir- 
cumference, nearly straight, with five slight longitudinal 
ridges ; the skin is dull orange-red, or yellow, tinged with 
red, when ripe; the flesh is apricot-yellow and delicious in 
odor as well as in flavor. Each fruit weighs from six to 
seven ounces. This description does not quite agree with 
that published in the Kew Bulletin, prepared from Indian 
specimens. There the fruit is said to be seven inches long 
and rather thin, its flavor surprisingly rich and luscious and 
its flesh of buttery consistency. ere are apparently as 
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Fig. 63.—Berberis heteropoda.—See page 454. 


many varieties of Bananas as of Apples, but one may 
easily get hold of inferior sorts, although the best are as 
easily cultivated, and it ought not to be difficult to find them. 

Mr. A. F. Barron.—After having filled the post of super- 
intendent of the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society 


for thirty-five years Mr. Barron is about to retire. He has 
conducted the work of the gardens and the many big exhi- 
bitions held by the society with conspicuous ability, and 
by his urbaneness and good nature he has won the good 
opinion of all who have had dealings with him. He has 
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written and published a standard work on the cultivation of 
the Grapevine and some valuable statistics and cultural 
information on the Apple. The Royal Horticultural Society 
propose to provide him with a liberal pension, and his 
many friends and admirers have started a testimonial fund 
as an expression of their feelings toward him. I am not 
aware if a successor to Mr. Barron has been found, though 
the society advertised for one a few weeks ago. I believe 
it is proposed to reorganize the Chiswick gardens and con- 
duct them on somewhat different lines from those hitherto 
followed. 

Mr. C, F. Bause died on October 23d, after a long and 
painful illness. He has long been recognized in England 
as one of the cleverest cultivators and hybridizers of indoor 
plants. He was a German, and came to England in 1863, 
soon afterward entering Chiswick, where, in 1866, he 
raised some beautiful Coleuses, six of which were pur- 
chased by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons for $1,250 (£250). He 
also raised many fine Caladiums, and was the first to suc- 
ceed in artificially hybridizing Ferns—namely, Adiantum 
Bausei, A. rhodophyllum, A. reflexum, Nephrolepis Bausei, 
etc. His wonderful success in raising new forms of trop- 
ical Draceenas, Cordyline terminals vars., was, perhaps, his 
greatest or, at any rate, most profitable achievement in this 
line. I never saw better cultivation than he accomplished 
with all kinds of stove-plants. He was a modest, quiet, 
lovable man, always ready to impart useful information 
and to encourage young men. For some years he con- 
ducted a large market nursery at South Norwood, where 
only two years ago he raised a batch of new Caladiums 
which were secured by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons. 

London. W. Watson, 


Plant Notes. 


Ginxco BILoBA.—The Ginkgo is certainly one of the best 
of the trees for which our parks and gardens are indebted 
to Asia. It is not known in its wild state, but about the 
temples of Tokyo broad-branched specimens a hundred 
feet high, with trunks six or seven feet in diameter, are as 
interesting as any of the trees which one sees in Japan. 
Some of the trees which were planted in this country early 
in the century, notably the fine specimen planted by Dr. 
Hosack at Hyde Park, have taken on the peculiar form 
which they assume at maturity, in which the curved and 
partly pendulous branches assume an entirely different ap- 
pearance from the rigid and formal look of the tree when 
young. This rather strict habit prevents the tree while young 
from grouping with other trees, but especially adapts it for 
association with architecture and makes it very valuable as 
astreet-tree. Besides this, the tree grows rapidly ; its drupe- 
like fruit, hanging at the end of long stems, makes a strik- 
ing ornament ; it has few fungal diseases and it endures 
the dust and smoke of a city exceptionally well. Its autumn 
coloring, however, is the point which we wish to empha- 
size atthis season. In one of the streets of Jersey City 
there is a healthy young Ginkgo, some thirty feet high, and 
while the leaves have all been swept from the neighboring 
trees by the winds and rains, the foliage still adheres to 
this one, and it is a rich, clear yellow, and the tree, as it 
glows in the sunshine, is certainly a magnificent object. 

PuoTinia vILLosa.—Two forms of this variable plant have 
been figured in GarpEn anpD Forzst (see vol. i., page 67, and 
vol. iv., page 377). In their minor characters, such as the 
shape of the leaves, the character and amount of their 
pubescence and the size of their flowers, the extreme forms 
of this species differ quite widely, but they are all interest- 
ing for their white Hawthorn-like flowers, which appear in 
corymbs in June, for the bright red oblong fruit in Octo- 
ber and for the glowing scarlet of their foliage, which per- 
sists well into Wacesber In fact, these latter qualities 
give a distinct value to this shrub or small tree, and in 
even a select list of trees and shrubs selected for their 
appearance at this season, the Photinia would be included. 
The form with smooth and comparatively narrow leaves 
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sometimes loses the ends of its branches in the winter in 
New England, but it seems to be perfectly hardy in this 
latitude, and its fruit and autumn foliage are rather brighter 
in color than the form with broader and more pubescent 
leaves. The flowers are smaller, however, and the habit 
is less compact, and, altogether, it is hardly as desirable a 
garden-plant as the stouter form. 

DIcHORISANDRA THYSIFLORA.— This is an old and inter- 
esting Brazilian plant of the natural order Commelinacez, 
nearly related to the Tradescantias. It is as beautiful as 
it is rare, and deserves to be better known, especially as it 
is easy to grow. Like the Tradescantias, it is well adapted 
to house-culture. It blooms during fall or early winter, 
and the large showy flowers remain long in perfection. 
The leaves are sessile and sheathing at the base, about ten 
inches long, oblong, with an acute apex, very dark green, 
with a metallic lustre ; alternate and crowded at the top of 
the shoots. In October, or sometimes later, the flowers 
appear in a terminal thyrsoid raceme; they are of a deep, 
pleasing blue color, with showy yellow anthers. The plant 
is one of the best of the family for flowers, growing to a 
height of four or five feet, or even more, branching at the base 
and forming fine masses of foliage. It grows well in a 
rich vegetable soil and a temperature of about seventy 
degrees. The propagation by means of cuttings is as easy 
as that of most Tradescantias. 


Cultural Department. 


Fern Notes. 


SMALL plants of Ferns for decorative suspense are in in- 
creasing demand, and the gardener often finds it no easy 
matter to keep up the supply. The most convenient method 
of propagation is by spores. It is true that it is difficult to 
raise some varieties by this means, and some cannot be raised 
from spores at all, but these varieties, as a rule, are too delicate 
for decorative use, and there is quite a good selection of suit- 
able sorts. A few of these are Adiantum cuneatum and its 
varieties, A. decorum, A. pubescens and A. Pacottii. The 
neat and compact habit of the latter variety makes it especially 
valuable when small. Cyrtomium falcatum, which is some- 
times called the Ivy Fern, on account of the resemblance of 
its first course of fronds to that of Ivy leaves, makes useful 
lants in small pots. Many of the Lastreas may be utilized. 
. Richardsii multifida is one of the most useful. Gymno- 
gramma ——— (golden) and G, tartarea (silver), Loma- 
ria Gibba, Nephrolepis acuta and N. exaltata are all well 
adapted. To the Pteris family we are probably indebted for 
more good decorative varieties than to any other, and they 
probably stand more rough handling than any Ferns we have. 
P. serulata and its crested variety P. serulata cristata, P. 
Cretica nobilis, P. Cretica alba lineata, and the newer crested 
and variegated P. Cretica Nayii may all be used to advantage. 
P. tremula is, perhaps, a little coarse, but a few plants of it can 
always be used in collections. The crested variety P. trem- 
ula Smithiana, on account of its more compact and bushy 
habit, is preferable to the old form. Although it does not yield 
spores as freely, one can generally find a few fertile fronds 
on the two-year-old plants, but it seldom throws spores the 
first year. In selecting the spore-bearing fronds it is neces- 
sary to watch them pretty closely to catch them at the right 
time. The surest indication of ripeness is when a few of the 
spores can be shaken from the frond. After being cut, the 
fronds should be wrapped closely in paper and laid aside in a 
dry warm place for about two weeks, when the spores can be 
readily shaken from the fronds and sown as required. Most 
spores will keep for several months, providing they are prop- 
erly wrapped up and not subjected to dampness. We gen- 
erally sow a few — at this season for the main supply for 
next summer and for larger plants for winter use. Adiantums 
from this gers | will give nice bushy plants in five-inch pots 
by next fall, while Pteris serrulata and its allied varieties will 
give plants twelve to fourteen inches high in six-inch pots. P. 
tremula, being stronger-growing, would fill seven-inch pots 
and give plants eighteen inches high during the same period. 
The plants in being used for house decoration suffer more 
or less severely, and we usually throw them away after they 
have been thus used, finding it better and easier to keep up 4 
stock of young plants than to ef revive the old ones. 
It is desirable to keep the plants as compact and bushy as 
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possible, and the soil should be light and not overrich. Only 
enough shading should be provided to prevent them from 
etting scorched. They can be kept in a small state by con- 
fning them to small pots, but this is by no means a good plan, 
as it causes them to assume a stunted and ~—, appearance, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. iiliam Scott. 


Half-hardy Shrubs. 


HERE are quite a number of showy-flowered shrubs which 
might be grown in the northern states with a little protec- 

tion out-of-doors in winter; when that is not sufficient the 
can be lifted bodily and stored in a deep frame where they will 
get light and air occasionally. Abelia floribunda and A. ru 
tris are two shrubs belonging to this class well worth this extra 
attention ; they flower very abundantly all through the summer 
months and late into the fall ; they are not particular as to soil, 
and will flourish even in very dry weather. During the past 
summer I saw a good-sized bush of A. floribunda at Dosoris, 
Long Island, loaded with flowers, which I was told was moved 
each fall with other things to a place where it got the protec- 
tion of a few boards. 

The Chinese Crape Myrtle, Lagerstrémia Indica, is another 
shrub which is too little known and grown in the northern 
states. Asa proofofits rapid growth | will say that we had 
some plants of it in bloom this fall which were raised from last 
year's seed. Old established plants stand several degrees 
below zero safely, and young ones, if protected with some 
rough material over the roots, although killed to the ground, 
will come out safely in the spring, even where the cold is 
much more intense, and flower profusely. Medium-sized 
bushes can be moved to a safe shelter each fall and replanted 
in the mre | without suffering much from the operation. This 
species, with its different colored forms, are represented in the 
vicinity of Washington by bushes twenty-five feet high. 

Hypericum patulum and H. Mosserianum occasionally get 
nipped here, but they stand the removal treatment well. All 
the varieties of Vitis Agnus-castus are good plants for dry 
soils; its leaves and flowers are both attractive, and it will 
grow from cuttings four feet in a single season. Rhaphiolepis 
Japonica integerrima, a leathery-leaved rosaceous shrub with 
sweet-perfumed Hawthorn-like flowers, is quite hardy in 
Washington, and so is the Japanese Photinia serrulata, a very 
handsome shrub with Laurel-like leaves. If planted in shel- 
tered situations this ought to thrive much farthernorth. [This 
Photinia is hardy in New England. See GARDEN AND FOREST, 
vol. i, page 67.—Ep.] Although more in the nature of an 
herbaceous plant, Caryopteris Mastacanthus is really a sub- 
shrub, and it should have a trial everywhere, as it stands 
drought well and flowers very abundantly even on the small 
twigs. Being easily propagated, the old plants can be left out 
for trial, protected if necessary, and young plants kept in a 
cool frame. [Caryopteris survives ordinary winters in the 
nr of Boston. See GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. vii., page 

.—ED. 

The —~ Jtles Indian Azaleas are much hardier than many 
people suppose; a bed of them has stood unprotected during 
twenty years in Washington, where the mercury frequentl 
gets to the zero point. They are planted in a mixture of leaf- 
soil and sand partly in the shade of some tall Oak-trees, the 
leaves of which are allowed to remain on the ground where 
they fall. A. ameoena is perfectly a in some of the north- 
ern states. This is a very beautifully flowered shrub, and 
should be more largely planted. There are several very pleas- 
ing hybrids between this and A. Indica. In likely situations 
they should all be given a trial. The stronger-growing, single- 
flowered varieties of A. Indica give the best results. 

Botanic Garden, Washington, D. C. G. W. O. 


The Winter Cantaloupe. 


jt is not generally known that there are several varieties 
of Cantaloupes which are distinctively slow in ripening, 


and may be some months in doing so after they have been 
pulled from the vine. We know this to be true with regard to 
some apples and pears, some of which require several 
months before they are fit to eat. They are put away in their 
een state, and after a longer or shorter riod, by some 
idden process, become mellow and ripe. The cantaloupe is 
enerally so perishable that it lives only from one to three 
ays after it has been separated from the plant, and can be 
transported but a few hundred miles. 
But there are winter varieties of the melon that can be kept 
like apples or rs and will ripen in November and along 
until the last of winter. We know of four varieties of the win- 
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ter Cantaloupe, two of which are credited to the vicinity of 
Naples and two to the island of Malta. The Naples green- 
fleshed is probably the largest and finest of the four, and, 
strange to say, ws in swampy land. The fruit has large 
brown seeds and sells in Naples at from forty to sixty cents 
apiece. In the fall the melons are stored away, and when one 
is to be ripened it is hung up in a netinthe air. In our coun- 
try, it being too cold, the fruit can be ripened in a room where 
it is not exposed to the frost. In Naples this variety can be 
oe Christmas to Easter, and is said by foreign visitors 
to be a fine melon. : 
All the winter melons are long, oval, of a green color, with 
no network, or merely a trace of it, and weigh from three to 
four pounds. The Naples varieties are either —_ 
or white-fleshed, and the Malta kinds are red-fleshed or green- 
ish white. The latter is sometimes known as the Spanish 
winter melon, and has recently been imported into New York 
from Cadiz, in Spain. As these melons grow near Naples, in 
the island of Malta, in the south of France and in Spain, there 
is no reason why they should not be grown in our southern 
states and in California. We have introduced the Japanese 
Plum and Persimmon, why not the Winter Cantaloupe ? 
Damman & Co., of Portici, near Naples, can furnish experi- 
menters with the two Naples varieties, and the Malta kinds 
can be had of Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., of Paris. Any good 
seedsman will import them for customers. This new industry 
is worth trying in Georgia, Florida, Louisiana and southern 


California. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Robert P. Harris. 


[In Bulletin 95 of the Cornell Experiment Station on 
growing Melons in winter, one section is devoted to 
Winter Melons for field cultivation. These interesting 
Melons, the Cucumis Melo, var. inodorus of Naudin, are 
little known here, although their long-keeping qualities 
make it possible to send them across the Atlantic, and 
there has been considerable importation of the fruit here 
this year. These mostly belong to the variety known as 
the White Antibes, a large, hard-shelled, bright green, 
egg-shaped and very long-keeping melon, which has the 
characteristic odor of the muskmelon, and when properly 
ripened a good flavor. It belongs to the type which has a 
soft interior and loose seeds like ordinary melons. Another 
type, including the Winter Pineapple, or the Green-fleshed 
Maltese Melon of the French, has a solid interior like a 
cucumber, with the seeds imbedded firmly in the structure 
of the fruit. For field cultivation the Winter Melons require 
a long season, and should be picked just before frost and 
before they have become edible.—Ep. } 


Aralia Veitchii—This Aralia, together with A. elegantissima 
and A. Kerchoviana, forms a trio of highly ornamental stove- 
plants which are much prized by cultivators of the finer-leaved 
plants. Owing to the difficulty of propagating them by cut- 
tings, they are not much grown commercially. As we com- 
monly see them they have digitate leaves, with from seven to 
eleven very narrow leaflets of a bronzy green color. A plant 
of A. Veitchii, said to have been the first one imported into 
this country somewhere about thirty years ago, was planted 
out in one of the conservatories here, where it has remained 
ever since. It has grown to a height of over twenty feet, and 
the stem at the base is twelve inches in circumference. Vis- 
itors when they see this specimen for the first time find it 
difficult to believe that this is the true A. Veitchii. Its whole 
appearance is changed ; instead of the wiry upright stems and 
graceful foliage the smallest of the branches are at least half 
an inch thick and assume more of a pendent than an upright 
habit, while the leaves have changed still more. They have 
become a dark shining green, and the leaflets are at least one 
and a half inches broad, entire at the margins, with three or 
four undulations along their entire length. It is only where a 
large branch of this plant is cut back to near the principal 
stem that the — characters of A. Veitchii—that is, shoots 
with narrow leafiets—are seen. These shoots grow quite rap- 
idly, and are used for grafting on the common A. Guilfoylii, to 
which they unite readily. 

Botanic Washington, D. C. G. W. O. 


Cucumis dipsaceus.—I have lately received from one of our 
eat seed houses the fruit of this Arabian and African species. 
t has been somewhat cultivated in this country under the 
name of the Ostrich-egg Gourd, but, unfortunately, so far as I 
know, it is described in none of the current botanical works, 
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not even in Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening. The plants 
grow like Cucumbers, the vines being six or seven feet long, 
and the fruit oval in form, about two and a half to three inches 
in length and one and a half inches in diameter, including the 
spines. These latter are thickly placed upon the surface, and 
vary from one-fourth to five-sixteenths of an inch in length. 
They are soft greenish yellow in color, and give the fruit the 
appearance of being rather thinly studded with very coarse 
hairs. The surface of the pericarp is of a light green color, 
tinged with yellow. This fruit has no edible qualities, so far as 
anybody knows, but is cultivated as are twenty-five or thirty 


other species, simply for its curious appearance, 
Comet Universi. PP L.H.B. 


Correspondence. 
Keeping Grapes Fresh all Winter. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—In your issue of the gth of October, under the title 
‘‘Lake Keuka Vineyards,” it is stated that ‘table grapes are 
shipped all through the winter months until March and April, 
now that the art of keeping them is understood.” Will you 
have the goodness to publish the method alluded to, as it 
would be of great value to your readers on this coast ? 

San Francisco, Calif. Fohn Benson. 

[There are but few varieties of grapes which can be kept 
through the winter, even under favorable conditions. The 
Catawba is the standard winter variety in western New 
York, and Mr. G. C. Snow, of Penn Yan, New York, who 
was the Commissioner of Viticulture for that region at the 
World’s Fair, writes that this fruit is picked a few days be- 
fore it is dead ripe—experience must tell the exact time— 
and the clusters are laid on trays holding about forty 
pounds of fruit. ‘The fruit is cooled as soon as possible to 
a temperature of some forty-five degrees, either in a cellar 
or on the cold side of a building where it can be exposed 
to the night air ; in the easiest way, in short, that it is pos- 
sible to reduce it to the proper temperature. The trays 
are then placed in a cellar or storeroom where varia- 
tion of the temperature can be prevented as far as 
possible. Ventilation is necessary in order to get rid 
of the stale air, and care must be taken that the air in 
every part of the cellar is changed, but draughts must 
be avoided, or there will be a tendency of the stems 
to shrivel. These are the main points of the process, 
about which there is no secret. Expensive buildings 
are not essential, for, as a matter of fact, it is only by 
testing that it is discovered whether the cellar is good for the 
purpose or not. Mr. Snow adds that some of the most suc- 
cessful houses for keeping fruits are inexpensive, and he 
does not know of a single cellar for this purpose alone in 
which ice is used. It ought to be added that Mr. Snow had 
on exhibition at Chicago, Catawba, Diana and Isabella 
grapes of the harvest of 1892 up to August 1st of the fol- 
lowing year and enough fresh grapes in good condition to 
have lasted a month longer, when they were destroyed by 
the burning of the cold-storage building. He expected to 
show fresh grapes twelve months old, and would probably 
have done this but for the fire.—Ep. ] 


Late-flowering Golden-rods, 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—A kindly word for the Golden-rod is always appreciated, 
and your reference to a late-flowering species, on page 440, 
suggests the query, why not have other of the species flower 
at this season? By accident we found this to be easily done. 
Last year the wife of a Long Island farmer called my attention 
to a clump of Solidago Canadensis, in the corner of the garden 
where it had been allowed to remain undisturbed for a num- 
ber of years, that had been cut nearly to the ground by-the 

he, but had branched out anew and was flowering beauti- 
fully the last week in October. This year the operation was 
repeated, systematically, a portion being cut early in June, 
another just as the plants were coming into flower, the result 
being that there were flowers until quite recently. Whether this 
plan will always work, and whether other of the species will do 
as well under the same treatment, I cannot say, but shall experi- 
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ment further another season, and trust others may do the 


Fioeal Park, N. Y. C. L. Allen. 


Exhibitions. 


The Horticultural Show in Philadelphia. 


‘THE Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia afforded a con- 
venient and beautiful exhibition place for the autumn 
show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society last week. The 
pow pd was, perhaps, more remarkable in tasteful arrangement 
and in variety of exhibits than in any other particulars. The 
broad marble stairways were tastefully, but not lavishly, deco. 
rated with plants, and the long hall at its head, between the 
half-dozen connecting rooms on each side which contained 
the main exhibits, was lined with well-grown, single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, in classes of six pots each of five different 
varieties and of twenty-five plants of twenty-five varieties, 
C. W. Cox, gardener to Clay Kemble, Esq., Glenside, Penn- 
sylvania, took first premium in both these classes. 

Specimen plants were arranged about the group of centaurs 
in the rotunda. Among'them the prize plant of a variety not 
disseminated prior to 1895, which was an unnamed pink seed- 
ling of good color and quality. The plants throughout were 
in unfavorable contrast with the magnificent specimens famil- 
iar in 1892 and several years previous, when James Verner, 
then gardener for the late A. J. Drexel, Esq., showed how 
much may be accomplished by perseverance and skill, and, it 
should be added, by the unlimited use of money. The largest 
premiums for plants in pots, $130 altogether, was offered for 
collections of five plants, five varieties, and the first prize went 
to plants of Mrs. Frank Thompson, Mrs. Hicks Arnold, Puri- 
tan, Good Gracious and a pink seedling. The best white-flow- 
ered specimen was a plant of Queen, the best yellow of W. H. 
Lincoln, and the best of any other color Mrs. Hicks Arnold. 
In the list of special prizes offered by individuals, the Record 
prize for best three plants, yellow, three varieties, was given 
to plants of Georgianna Pitcher, W. B. Dinsmore and W. H, 
Lincoln, the first-named being the finest plant in the exhibi- 
tion. A plant of Mrs. Frank Thompson, ranking second best, 
took the Corkerhill prize. Plants of Gettysburg, Ada Prass, 
Minnie Wanamaker and Mrs. Frank Thocheson won the 
Pembroke prize for the best four Japanese varieties. In all 
these classes first prize was won by Gordon Smirl, gardener 
to Joseph F. Sinnot, Esq., Rosemont, Pennsylvania. Other 
first-prize winners for plants were John McCleary, gardener to 
William Weightman, Esq., and Patrick Conlan, gardener to N. 
Z. Graves, Esq. 

The exhibition was rich in cut flowers, many of which were 
generously furnished for display only, and not entered for 
competition. The Chrysanthemum receiving the greatest 
number of awards was the new seedling first labeled Quaker 
City, but since named William Simpson, originated by Joseph 
Heacock, Wyncote, Pennsylvania. This silver-pink variety is 
similar in character of petals and in form of flower to Philadel- 

hia, the blooms generally being of great depth. It is the 
argest pink Chrysanthemum Aes produced, and some of its 
flowers have measured as much as eleven inches across. The 
one adverse criticism is that the stems within about ten inches 
of the flower have scant foliage. It received a silver medal 
and a certificate of merit and first premiums in various classes. 
Mrs. Perrin, Mr. E. G. Hill’s new pink, which recently scored 
one hundred points of merit in New York, received first pre- 
mium for the best fifty pink cut blooms. The specimens 
shown here resembled Ivory inform. They were of uniform, 
medium size, broad petals, of not very heavy texture, loosely 
and regularly incurved; in color the clearest and brightest 
pink yet seen. The foliage was in all respects excellent. 
These two pink varieties were the conspicuous new sorts of 
this show, as Philadelphia was the noteworthy flower last year, 
Eugene Dailledouze in 1893, and Golden Wedding and Mrs. 
Craige Lippincott in 1892. Three notable vases of fifty white 
flowers were of Mayflower, Mr. John May’s striking seedling 
of last year, grown by Mr. Robert Craig, and of Minnie Wana- 
maker and Ivory. The prize for twelve blooms, one of a kind, 
open to amateurs only, was won by J. E. Krayer with flowers 
of Queen, Mrs. Bayard Cutting, Harry Balsley, Mrs. W. Tre- 
lease, a pleasing pale pink, loose and feathered; Mrs. Crai 
Lippincott, H. Sunderbruch, Colonel William B.Smith, Minnie 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Mrs. A. J. Drexel, Golden Wedding 
and Imperial Castle, an improvement on the old white, spheri- 
cal Mrs. George Bullock. Imperial Castle again showed to 
advantage in the amateur’s exhibit of twenty-five blooms, one 
of a kind, in which also appeared the best bloom of Eugene 
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in the show, one of the rarely seen Mrs. Alpheus 


with bronze marking inside of petals and faint striping of 
bronze outside. Mr. Krayer also received first premium in 
this class. First premiums in the amateur class were also 
won by John T. Harrison, gardener to Craige Lippincott, Esq., 
and by C. W. Cox, gardener to Clay Kemble, Esq. Fifty vases 
of a half dozen flowers each contained many good blooms, 
but interest in these was marred because no names were 
attached. This effective group was not in competition, and 
came from John Cullen, gardener to Percival Roberts, Jr., Esq., 
Pencoyd, Pennsylvania. 

In the class twelve blooms, one of a kind, open to com- 
mercial growers only, Mr. Hugh Graham’s prize lot contained 
a striking flower of Minerva, one of Charles Davis, resembling 
Viviand-Morel, its twisted petals a silver terra cotta color 
tipped with yellow. In the class of thirty-six blooms, three 
each of twelve varieties, the pink Katherine Leech showed 
well, as it did generally. The feathery white Enfant des Deux 
Mondes was also noteworthy. In a similar class the deep 
chrome-yellow, Louise D. Black, was conspicuous, a globe- 
shaped flower, seedling of last year, originated by Mr. E. G. 
Hill. Minerva, Mr. May’s seedling of 1894, was also in this lot, 
and proved its value in the many beautiful flowers seen 
throughout the exhibition. Other winners of first prizes in 
these classes were Joseph Heacock, John N. May, Samuel J. 
Bunting and C, F. Evans. A worthy collection, not entered in 
any class, was shown by John Curwen, Jr., Villa Nova, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The best flowers of Philadelphia, the prime favorite of last 
ear’s show, were exhibited by Edward Jones, gardener to 
. W. M. Cardeza, Esq.,and by Joseph Monaghan. These were 

very e and white, in striking contrast with all other speci- 
mens of this variety, which were of medium size and a distinct 
lemon color. It must be said for this variety and for many 
others, that the season is a week late, and the flowers were not 
fully matured and at their best. A remarkable flower was Mr. 
Robert Craig’s yellow sport of the white Enfant des Deux 
Mondes, altogether a pleasing acquisition and better than the 
type. The color is distinct and even, a delicate canary ; the 
flower full, of medium size, with no suggestion of coarseness, 
all softened by an abundant pubescence, an excellent flower 
for table decorations. ; 

Some buds of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria showed remarka- 
bly successful cultivation, and Pearl was still the best yellow in 
a collection of Roses, which comprised good flowers of all the 
standard and newer sorts. Robert Craig, Charles F. Evans, 
George Anderson, Hugh Graham and Edward Rieger won 
first prizes for Roses. Among Carnations, William Scott was 
the winning dark pink, and Della Fox, of the lighter pink 
sorts, took several first premiums with cut flowers and vigor- 
ous plants. The fragrant Maud Dean, Lena Saling, Helen 
Keller and Eldorado were all good, as were also Alaska and 
Adelaide Kresken, the rose-pink western variety. Annie 
Lonsdale, a white flower of the highest grade, was shown for 
the first time, the flowers larger than those of Ada McGowan. 
John Welsh Young, Myers & Samtman, Hugh Graham and the 
Penn RockCompany were the successful competitors with Car- 
nations. An exhibit of a dozen varieties of new French Violets, 
all grown in the open, was shown by Francois Supiot and took 
first premium. Two exhibits of Orchids filled an entire room. 
Mr. Edward Lonsdale’s large collection was. arranged with 
graceful effect, and that of Dr. William H. Furness, Walling- 
ford, Pennsylvania, comprised many choice species and 
varieties in abundant flowering. The mantel and table deco- 
rations were popular attractions, the latter judged by a com- 
mittee of well-known women, patrons of the society, Mrs. J. F. 
Lundy, Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, Mrs. Stuart Patterson and 
Miss Maria Blanchard. 

The gay color of the flowers was judiciously relieved by 
foliage plants, and in this class prizes were taken by Mr. Robert 
Craig, John Whittaker, C. W. Cox and Wescott’s Laurel Hill 
Nurseries. Two large collections of choice Ferns were those 
of J. E. Krayer, gardener to W. E. Garrett, Esq., and John 
Whittaker, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. One of the most showy 
and yet chaste and elegant features was a large display of 
medium-sized plants of Adiantum Farleyense, from Mr. Henr 
A. Dreer. The healthy luxuriant foliage, ranging from ric 
deep green through many lighter shades into pale pink, was 
delightful and refreshing, and the effect of this extensive col- 
lection was heightened by simple arrangement in artistic 
bowls. Fifty kinds of decorative evergreen plants were shown 
by the William H. Moon Company. 

About one-fourth of $4,000 in premiums was offered for fruits 
and vegetables alone, a new experiment which added much in 
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interest and beauty, and the fragrance of the large room 
assigned to fruits was not less rich than of those given over to 
more esthetic exhibits. Showy collections of apples from 
J. M. Kaighn, Charles Wright and James H. Bull won pre- 
miums, and magnificent grapes from Gebhart Huster, Mr. 
Bull and Mr. C, C, Corby were similarly honored. Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry's collection of pears comprised seventy 
varieties, many of unusual size and beautiful coloring. 

A collection of remarkably clean and smooth roots grown 
from Dreer’s seeds by R. C. Kaighn, Ellisburg, New Jersey, 
won first premium. Eighty-five varieties of forty-two different 
kinds of vegetables grown out-of-doors and in cold frames, 
from Buist’s seeds, secured a prize of $100 for John McCleary, 
gardener to William Weightman, Esq., Germantown, An 
entire room was given to products Lom Michell’s seeds, 
where, besides staple. vegetables of good quality, many 
curious ones were shown, Prizes offered by W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co., for vegetables grown from their seeds, were awarded 
to R. C. Kaighn, C. W. Cox, R. B. Plumly and R.,James, for 
excellent specimens in seven classes, 

In the absence of remarkable exhibits, such as those formerly 
made by A. J. Drexel, ae George W. Childs, Esq., and Miss 
Baldwin, which in themselves were sufficient to make a note- 
worthy show, this year’s exhibition was altogether creditable 
and interesting. The picture-lined walls and the statuary dis- 
posed in the halls made effective foils, and were a welcome 
change from the usual autumn foliage and evergreen decora- 
tions. Since the first exhibition of the society in 1828 these 
annual shows have occurred regularly in various places, those 
of 1855 and 1856 in a tent in Penn Square, the site of the present 
municipal buildin Interest has not flagged since the de- 
struction by fire of Horticultural Hall in 1893, and a year agothe 
society created, besides sections on decorative plantsand fl 
ers, those on vegetables and small fruits, plant-foods, insectivo' 
and fungous diseases, forest and fruit trees, farm and dairy, 
subjects which were discussed at the monthly meetings durin 
the year, The new home of the society is well advanced, an 
its opening is arranged to occur simultaneously with the next 
Chrysanthemum show. The building will cost nearly $250,000, 
the ground being valued at $300,000 more, 


The Boston Chrysanthemum Show. 


THE exhibition of Chrysanthemums held by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in Boston last week attracted 
the usual crowd of visitors, and it was certainly not inferior 
either in quality or in arrangement to any of its predecessors. 
While the leading exhibits showed no marked advance, there 
were fewer poor flowers shown than on some former occa- 
sions, and throughout it was of high average quality. The 
number of specimen plants was smaller than in previous 
years, but their absence was more than made up by the masses 
of smaller plants grouped with Palms and Ferns for decora- 
tive effect. The prize for the best twelve specimen plants 
went to Mr. N. T. Kidder, of Milton (William Martin, gardener), 
who exhibited the largest plants ever seen here, although they 
were not the most highly finished. The best of them were 
Iora, pink; Portia, pink; Superbzflora, pink ; Golden Hair, 
light bronze ; and the crimson John Shrimpton, probably the 
best single plant in the room. The plants exhibited by Mr. 
Walter Hunnewell (T, D, Hatfield, gardener), were probably the 
most even lot ever exhibited by him—low plants, good bene 
and finish and effective in their arrangement of color. Among 
the plants were Columbine, a fine bronze ; G. W. Childs, crim- 
son; Louis Menand, bright red ; Octavie Mirabeau, a delicate 
pink ; Louis Boehmer, pink—a strikingly good plant; Ivory, a 
rfect globe of white ; and Clinton Chafant, an exquisite yel- 
ow. Dr. Weld, of Brookline, had some plants in six-inch pots 
with a single large flower to each, which were superbly grown, 
the plants being only about two feet high and the flowers of 
the largest size. 
The usual gigantic single flowers were displayed in 
eater abundance than ever, and bunches of these on 
ong stems in large vases produced magnificent decorative 
effects. The most remarkable of these bunches were from the 
rden of Mr. John Simpkins, of Yarmouthport (James Bry- 
on, gardener), one being composed of the pure white flowers 
of the Queen, and the other of varieties in different colors. A 
remarkable exhibit was made by E. M. Wood & Co., of Natick, 
in the form of a row of nine vases, each carrying ten specimen 
flowers of one variety. In this collection especially good were 
the pink Viviand Morel and the yellow H. L. Sunderbruch, 
while Inter-Ocean, Philadelphia and Robert McInnis were 
also noteworthy. There were comparatively few Pompon or 
Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums shown, These plants 
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do not seem to be attractive to growers or to the general 
public, although many of them are very interesting. Of 
the new seedlings probably the best was Mrs. Perrin, shown 
E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Indiana, which is a counterpart 
Ivory in form and texture, but of a bright rose-pink, re- 
markable for its decided color and freedom from any shading. 
Besides the exhibitors named, Mrs. B. P. Cheney, Joseph H. 
White and J. W. Howard took many of the prizes in the dif- 
ferent classes. ; 
Individual flowers on single-stemmed plants were here in 
their usual profusion, variety and size, but, marvelous as is 
the skill which succeeds in growing one flower of monstrous 
proportions upon a young Chrysanthemum plant, itis a question 
which many people of taste would answer in the negative if 
they were asked whether these enormous blooms are really 
as beautiful as those produced in a more natural and normal 
way. They indicate what a skillful gardener can do, and they 
are effective in large decorations, but they are not only expen- 
sive to raise, they are distinctly coarse. Such specimen plants 
as are often shown in our exhibitions now are certainly mar- 
velous examples of cultural skill. To produce a dozen such 
plants, however, as those which win first prizes at our best 
exhibitions, requires the constant labor for months of a skilled 
gardener wad the exclusive use of a large greenhouse. The 
plants remain in flower for two or three weeks, and that is the 
end of them. They are then thrown away, and the operation 
has to be gone through with again the next year. The same 
amount of care and labor devoted to hard-wooded plants 
would, in a few years, produce great results in plants that 
would go on increasing in beauty and value for halfa century, 
and would be, of course, of real permanent value. Chrysan- 
themums are easily raised, and they bloom at a season when 
flowers are scarce and in demand. They have attained in this 
country a greater and more widespread popularity than that 
enjoyed by any other class of plants. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether their popularity, at least in their present form, 
will continue, and no one would be surprised if the overgrown 
specimens, which are now so much admired in flower-shows 
and florists’ shops, do not give way to more artistic and less 
expensive flowers. 


Notes. 


An interesting variety of the common Elder is described in 
Meehans’ Monthly. \t is simply a sport from Sambucus Cana- 
densis, in which the berries, instead of being deep wine color 
or almost black, as usual, are white. 


Dr. Chapman’s herbarium of southern mee upon which is 
based his Flora of the Southern States, has been purchased 
by Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, and will serve as a nucleus of 
the scientific collections which he is establishing on his estate 
at Biltmore, in North Carolina, in connection with an arbore- 
tum and systematically managed forest. 


Saintpaulia ionantha, referred toina previous number of this 
journal, was awarded a first-class certificate — the recent 
exhibition in Orange, arranged by the New Jers loricultural 
Society. It is now very floriferous, and will, nodoubt, become 
very popular. For the lasttwo months it has flowered with- 
out interruption and is still improving ; new buds and flowers 
constantly take the place of the old ones. The flowers vary 
from a pale lavender to a very deep purplish blue. 


The young Dutchess County Horticultural Society held its 
first Chrysanthemum show at Poughkeepsie last week, and it 
was exceptionally good. The competition for cut flowers in 
lots of twelve and twenty-four, both on their stems and on 
boards, brought out as fine a display of good flowers as is ever 
seen in the larger city exhibitions. James Blair, gardener to 
Ogden Mills, Esq.; W. Gomersall, gardener to Winthrop Sar- 
gent, Esq.; Thomas Harrison, gardener to Governor Morton, 
and J. H. Powell, gardener to Samuel Thorne, ., took the 
leading prizes. The special competition for twelve blooms 
of Golden Wedding brought out another remarkable lot of 
flowers. There was a display of Orchids by C. Dumper, gar- 
dener to F. Newbold, mg > and an abundance of well-grown 
Roses from many of the large private places in the vicinity. 
Poughkeepsie is noted for its production of Violets, and the 

rize which was offered for the best hundred flowers of 

arie Louise was won, after close competition, by J. Sloan 
& Sons. The society’s prize for violets was taken by C. W. 
Bahret. 


During the warm damp days of last week the supply of field 
mushrooms was so abundant that they could be bought for as 
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little as forty cents a pound even in the fancy-fruit stores, 
During much of the year mushrooms command prices that 
are prohibitive to many housekeepers, and this warm autumn 
weather makes what is usually a luxury available for every 
table. Summer squashes from the south cost seven cents 
each. The season for Kalamazoo celery will be ended in 
another fortnight. The Michigan crop is always cleared up 
during early winter, since the soil early. Later 
on supplies will come from Rochester, in this state, where the 
warmer soil makes late banking up possible. Hot-house 
tomatoes are coming from Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Long Island, and sell for fifty cents a pound. Hot-house rad- 
ishes bring ten cents for three bunches. Artichokes from 
France cost twenty-five cents each, and Brussels sprouts from 
the same country twenty cents a pound; the heads of this 
imported vegetable are more solid than those from near-by 
farms, the best of which cost eighteen cents a quart. 


The showiest apples now noticed in the retail stores are deep 
red Wine-saps, the brighter-colored Spitzenbergs and striped 
Gravensteins ; Lady apples cost twenty cents a quart. Richly 
colored, smooth quinces from California are offered at reasona- 
ble prices, and persimmons from that state can be bought for 
thirty cents a dozen. Grapes from California are still plentiful, 
of the largest size and rich coloring. Flame Tokays, Red 
Emperors, Black Cornichons, White Malagas and the more 
recently arrived Verdels make a striking show in the whole- 
sale warehouses set out in large numbers of double boxes. 
The Verdel grapes come in short heavily shouldered bunches, 
the berries slightly oblong, yellowish green, covered with 
bloom, and these are as showy in a way as the more bril- 
liantly colored grapes. Hot-house pes are arriving from 
Liverpool twice a week. This fruit has been unusually hand- 
some, and the importers have —a out to retail dealers 
at $1.50 to $2.00a pound. Sugar-l ineapples from Havana 
cost fifteen cents each. Tangerines from Jamaica now bring 
fifty cents a dozen, oranges thirty-five cents, and grape-fruit 
fifteen cents each. Jamaica oranges brought comparatively 
low prices recently owing to poor quality, $3.00 a barrel being 
the average last week. Receipts of oranges from the West 
Indies thus far this season are said to amount to 60,000 barrels 
and 18,000 boxes. The shipments during the corresponding 
term last year were merely nominal, owing to the large Florida 
crop. This year that state will produce but 100,000 boxes, 
against 5,000,000 last season, and hardly any of this fruit 
or be sent north, since the Florida hotels can use all 
of it. 


Mr. J. H. Hale writes to The Rural New- Yorker of an inter- 
esting experiment now in progress at Meriden, Connecticut, 
where Mr. Andrew J. Coe has been grafting different varieties 
of the Japan Chestnut on American stock. To satisfy himself 
of the hardiness of these exotic Chestnuts he grafted several 
of them four years ago on native seedlings in low ground, 
where the frosts of early autumn and winter are the most 
dangerous. Grafts put into three-inch stock eight feet from 
the ground have now formed a strong bushy head ten feet 
across, which bore freely this season, in spite of a severe win- 
ter, when Snyder Blackberries, the most hardy variety that is 
en in New England, were killed to the ground. Mr. Coe 

as bought the best of Mr. Luther Burbank’s Japanese seed- 
lings, and on the wooded hillsides above the city of Meriden 
he has grafted an eighteen-acre block of native Chestnut 
sprouts with these improved varieties. Grafts were set both 
by the cleft and the crown methods, mostly on stocks two 
inches in diameter and four feet from the ground. Part of the 
work last spring was completed by the middle of April just as 
the sprouts were beginning to start, and the remainder was 
done later in May, when the leaves were well developed. Not 
more than one out of four of the early-set cions grew, but 
seventy-five per cent. of the later grafts have lived, although 
they are not ue dag strongly as the few of the earlier ones 
which survived. e nuts of one variety called the Early, 
while not so sweet as the Burbank nuts, are beautiful in ap- 
pearance and quite as rich as the average of American chest- 
nuts, and since they mature fully three weeks earlier than our 
native nuts, they will probably prove of great value for the 
market. The nuts are of poset Moe size, and so early that they 
are all gone before the American, the Spanish or the average 
Japan chestnuts ripen. The tree yields a large crop, which 
ripens all at once. Mr. Coe planted a nut of another variety 
received from Mr. Burbank which came into fruiting eighteen 
months after the seed was planted. The seedling is a profuse 
bearer of large fine-looking nuts and of better quality than any 
of the Euro nuts or their crosses. It is later than the 
earliest variety, but earlier than our native Chestnuts. 
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